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The plants enumeratecL m tbe title of this paper,, are oaly 
a few of the hardy evergreens that are cultivated in Scot^ 
land ; but I am convinced, firom long esperienc^ that any 
person who successfully plants and cultivates them, may 
cultivate almost any other hardy eviergreen with equal suc- 
cess.* . 

It is unquestionably true, that evergreens are cultivated 
in Scodand DBiuch more sparingly than good taste would dio- 
tate. Every one capable. of enjoying the beauties of ^ral 
scenery must regret this, and in proportion to such regret 
wiU be. his desire to see the evil corrected, which is the sole 
otgect of the present Essay^ But, in order to correct this evil, 
it is necessary, in the first place> to refute certain prevaiting 
emirs lithich, as I apprehend, constitute its cause* I ata 
persdaded it cannot generally be attributed to unconscious* 
ness of the defect^ and consequent carelessness about hav« 
log it remedied; for I have seen, with rqgret, many 
instances where faihire attended anadous endeavours to 
cultivate everjgreens on a very respectable scale. 

There are other reasons than those of good taste alone 
which would lead to the cultivation of evergreen^ in large 

* I wish it to be undentodd, that;, in speaking; generally of Everjg^eenS; 
I do not inchxde the* Fir vttbe. 



quantity, were the certainty of their successful cultiva- 
tion, which I am now to demonstrate, better understood. 
They furnish admirable shelter for game of eyery de- 
scription, and there are few followers of the hounds who 
would not willingly draw a laurel alternately with a gorse 
cover. Even the value of some evergreens, as a crop, is 
enough to secure for them attention ; and, if there be any 
landed proprietor, who can look with indifference at the 
beauty of a plantation interspersed with underwood of 
well selected evergreens, he may, notwithstanding, kin- 
dle with eagerness at the contemplation of the price which 
would be paid for some sorts, on account of their value in 
various arts. It is not, therefore, because there is no mo- 
tive for their cultivation, that evergreens are neglected in 
Scotland, nor because those motives are unappreciated. lis 
it because our soil or climate is not adapted to their con- 
stitutions ? This is a very common error, but that it is an 
error, will be very pasily shown. I will venture to assert, 
that there is not, in a more thriving state, in any district of 
!Britain, a collection of evergreens, of such variety and ex- 
tent, as that in the Royal Botanic Garden of Edinburgh, 
nor one which has made a better appearance in so short a 
time after planting. 

Every person in Scotland, who takes the least interest in 
such questions, must recollect having seen, in many dis- 
tricts, splendid examples of evergreens, which would docredit 
to any soil or climate ; and very rarely, indeed, do any of the 
species named in the title of this paper suffer materially 
from our severest winters* No doubt, I have seen the com- 
mon Laurel cut down to the ground, in some parts of Scot- 
land, from the intensity of the frost, and the Portugal Laurel 
and Laurestine have been known to meet the same fate ; 
but this very rarely happens^ and perhaps never, except in 
inland parts of the country, and in situations which are 
low and damp. I apprehend the principal cause of. the 
scanty culture of evergreens in Scotland may be found in 



circuiBstances more discreditable to the Scotch cultivator 
than an indiiFerent soil or dimate, but which are fortu- 
nately more susceptible of remedy ; and I am not with- 
out hopes that a due consideration of the cause may laid, 
in a great degree, to put the matter on a right footing. 

I have had considerable experience in the planting of 
hardy evergreens of all sorts and various sizes, indeed per- 
haps greater experience than generally falls to the lot of , 
practical gardeners. This experience has been gained un« 
der the eye of the public, and, I believe, I have obtained 
a degree of credit for success equal to any of my brethren 
in the profession ; at * least, I am not aware that I have 
been censured for want of success in what I have attempt- 
ed ; and, as times go, if a man in a public situation, act- 
ing under the public eye, escapes censure, it may, I pre- 
sume, be fairly inferred, that he does not deserve censure. 
As I am quite persuaded, that the chief cause of failure in 
the cultivation of these most ornamental plants, proceeds 
from' the uncontradicted promulgation of certain instruc- 
tions regarding the season and manner of planting, which 
are, indeed, reiterated by almost every author who treats on 
the subject, and the too ready compliance with these in- 
structions, I am not without hope, that a few hints, de- 
rived from the practice I have had, may be useful to the 
gardener whose only experience has been in acting under 
such instructions. Should I be fortunate enough to express 
intelligibly my ideas upon this subject, and intelligibly to 
detail, my practice, and if that practice shall be followed, 
I doubt not we may soon see evergreens in far greater 
abundance than heretofore in the pleasure-grounds of no* 
bliemen and gentlemen^ and even as underwood in exten- 
sive forests ; for I cannot permit myself to imagine, that it 
is either the want of taste or of climate, neither is it the 
unsttitableness of soil, which has prevented their abundance 
hitherto. 

I do not; however, mean to insinuate^ that the injudici- 
ous management of the gardener is the sole cause of ever- 
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greens being found in much sotaUer iiumbws^ «iid in mueb 
l«8s perfection, limn could be wished : On the coniaftaty, I 
wi^h it to. be understood, th^t I believe many gurdenisrs 
know as well as I do how to plant, and how to treat these 
essentials in a fine landscape ; various causes interfere to 
put it out of the power of the gardener to plant at the pro- 
per season, or to bestow that attention which they absolute- 
ly require to establish their healths 

I am anxious, however, to showj that, without a. captain 
d^ee oi attention, and a proper selection of season, it is 
Qvlj a waste of time and of money to make the attempt, in 
«rder that, where circumstances can admit of.it, attention 
may be given to details, which I know wiU ensure succeaps^ 

Much has been said of late about the ign<mmce of Scot$b 
gardeners, particularly in a work written by Sir Hemjr 
Steuart, entitled *^ The Planter's Cuide,^' to which som^ 
one has written an answer^ in a pamphlet under the. ti^e of 
^^ Strictures on Sir Henry Steuart's Planter^Guide, 1^,.a 
Planter of some Experience.'^ 

i think this defence of the profession^ by the aathor i^ 
the ^' Strictures^" was unnecessary : Sir Henry is very u^-. 
measured in his censure, but a libel is innocent when it i^ 
aotorioudy overcharged. 

I am somewhat interested in. tUs cpntroversy, in so 
far as Sir Henry has taken from me all the credit of QUf 
success in transplanting the trees, from, d^e Old Botaniic 
Garden, and transferred it to Dr, Graham. . But this ex^ 
cites in me no de^ee of anger, because Sir Henry,* at tfan 
same time, attributes this success chiefly to the drcumstance 
of Dr. Gralmm having, at his' (Sir Henry's) suggestion, 
adopted the previously unheaircUf expedient of cutting 
the roots round the phmts sometime befoiie transplantiiagi 
though, before *^ The Planter's Guide'' was written,. I most 
distinctly recollect hearing T^; Graham say, that h^ 
told Sir Henry, that neither he (Dr. Graham) nor .| 
claimed any merit for inventing what every school-boy 
knew, and that, in point of &ct, I had ptep^Hred tiue roQts 



o£« ilumber^ the tiMspUitcd tmsia ibespriog of 1619^ 
^lie&ieDr. {littherford'd desib, sad, am^equentlyy before 
die preient Profeasor of Botany had anj tfakig to siy in 
tfai toiatt«r. 

These stiitenienbi Dn Grabsm has mkde so often^ bolh 
in: bis lectures. ahS iii pninte coDTerdation, tibat I am 
sure they are generally known ; and, therefore,. an asse^ 
tton tba;( I was i^npmnt.iof this ftfct, till I got. niy infonna- 
tion, at second-hand, fnnn Sir Henry ^ gives mb no sort of 
ilneasiness. 

^ With regard to the charge of . igiiontaoe brought b^ Sir 
Henry . against practicdr gardeneiis^ •mudt will depend up* 
on his xhe^ilitioif of. .this - word. Jf by ignorance^ is m^t a 
wnt. of scientifie laiowledge> .of .whieh Sir Henry nudges 
no^Ktll^..paradej Itniist.at onqe admit ^e justice of it. 
, But if he interpretis it into is general want of practical 
knowledge of out yaried profession, .that is. a point I am 
not .disposed so readily to concede,; for^ eyen Ivtth regard 
to Arbdriculture^ a brmch which Sir Henry seems to think 
be htd made peculiarly his oWn^ I am not prepared to yield 
the pdfDL to .hinti^ and there are,. 1 am conyinced, many 
.oiher practical mdn who are more dian bis equal in a know- 
ledge of that branch of the ar£. But leaving the deciisoii 
of this matter to competent and i&iiitefested: judgeis, there 
are many tfaiiigi^, in iegBxiri^ which Sir Henry *s science 
ilriglit ha^e been better employed than iti scattering ca- 
Itmftties' against a dass of men who, until be chose to sti^ 
Aiaiise them, possessed, and^ imtwithstanding the fearful 
piHght of Sfar Henry^s ieStitnmy against them, I will dare 
to itefy stiU possesb^ a tolerable reputation all .oyer the three 
hingdodis. With all my admitted ignoranfce of science, I 
.flatty myself I have not been altogether an inattentive 
obsenver of th^ operations of nature, some of which, when 
I eonld discorer their rationale^ have been useful to me. 
But'thei^e are not a few, the causes of which are to me 
wfarily nnkMwn^ vMch, if rightly expliuned^ (and a proper 
apfdieatioir of science might,* perhaps, effect this^) would 
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affiled mufih gratifiealioii to the iofumiig miadr q( igan^ 
mat gardeners, and might be of great .pracdcal lue. I 
•hall here notice some of the&e, rqpffdiog which, I can an- 
swer for myself, and I think I may say also for my bre- 
thren in the. profession, we would rejoice, and with grati- 
tude, over any information which Sir Henry's science may 
afford us. 

In walking through the Botanic Garden, (not having 
been at AUanton, I can only guess that such things may 
also be seen there,) I occasionally come to two evergreens 
of the same species, of equal 4ige, planted out within the 
same hour, treated' precisely in the same manner, growing 
in the same soil, and which, in fact» had never been ten feet 
removed from each other, since, as cuttings, they wa!e 
severed from the same bush, and I .observe that one of 
them is nearly twice the siae of the other, and yet both ap- 
pear equally healthy. Now, how this happens, I admit 
myself to be profoundly ignorant. 

I also frequently observe in the Botanic Garden, two 
neighboiffing evergreens of the same spedes, which have 
arrived at the same age, under similar circumstances ; in 
the one, every leaf is entire, green, and healthy ; while the 
half, of every leaf of the other is brown, withered, broken, 
and dead,-— why, I do not hnow. 

In the same walk of the garden, I have seen two 
evergreens, both exotic, and natives of a warmer dimate 
than ours, from the same field, in the same country, treat- 
ed precisely in the same ^^y in this, the one enduring with 
impunity sharp frost, the' other losing nearly all its leaves, 
and.the tips, at least, of its branches, whenever the thenno- 
n\eter .falls a few d^rees below the freeaing point. The 
cause of this peculiarity^ of constitution is another instance 
of my admitted ignorance. 

Farther, afti^ a sharp frost of some duration, I find an- 
other enigma in the operations of nature within the same 
ground, which makes me feel, and I here readily acknow*. 
ledge, my ignorance. Two exotic evergreens, of difierent 



Jspictes, ckise beside iBnefa otker, and siiiiilatly exposed, hsve 
suffisced very dil^ntly ; in the one, all the young vood 
is killed, but the old wood of the stem and branches is 
perfectly sound,, and quite in a condition to push out 
abundance of healthy shoots in spring. In the other, the 
bark on the old wood, every where above the surface of the 
ground, is torn, peeled, and dry, and the plant, therefore, 
irrecoverably dead, yet the young wood at the tips of the 
branches, and even the leaves covering them, though to- 
tally .i^nprotected, are all alive, have sustained not the 
slightest injury, and, if taken off, will form healthy thriv- 
ing cuttings* . I cannot even form a tolerable conjecture 
as, to the cause of this difference of effect on plants, which, 
though of different species, are, to all appearance, both in 
habit and structure, extremely similar. 

Another thing I observed in the Botanic Garden, in 
the. beginning of Aprils 1828, which I find most difficult 
to explain. Early in February of the same year, some 
evergreens having been taken from a thiekly shaded plan- 
tation, immediately upon the north, side of a high wall, 
where certainly they could not have seen the sun for se« 
veral months, and • where they grew in rather damp soil, 
were planted in an exposed situation, and in very sandy 
soil,by the side of similar species, which had not been moved 
for several years. Both locked perfectly healthy ; but in 
March, a severe drying firosty wind set in, and, I think, 
every one would have expected) that the plants which hsld 
been lately moved would have suffered most, yet they es^ 
eaf>ed without a leaf being injured, though, ff om the sivua- 
tion in which they previously grew, they must, of necessi- 
ty, have been destitute of all *^ prerequisites and protecting 
properties ;^ but their nrigfabotirs, whieh had occupied their 
ground for years, were idl more <»: less injured, having their 
leaves;, or great part of them,'4^ttrQyed, ^k/t^e points ol 
many of thdr youngest shoots l^Ue^ ' , - /- 

My next pwdie I must state upon |Nie aiii|MHf of 
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anoUi^,— i-J 'Certainly knew m pimiU instuioe n j«tf. 
In Ihe Gardener's Magasmi?, YoL T. p. 469, we ^ife i»i<i, 
that on tbe west eoast of Sootfamd, (tire ptfrtiicular place 
k not named,) the JD^^^m Cafmriemu ** is one of tihe 
faftrdiest plants we ha?e, and i^pe^n iA aeefls abundandyv 
retainkig ijts yerdure tfaroi^hotlt the ^e^erest winter^f and 
h, indeed, <piitb an ev^igreen shiub.'^ 

Now^ rappofiing the fact to be so^. (for, h^ it recoUeeted^ 
I hj no ineans state it on vkj own authority,;) I tfaillk Ht 
m^st. extraordinary ; for I know well, that^ pni the 'p$Mt eoWst 
of Scotland, a degree of ftbst, tniich less than occtirs in 
. any parti of the west of Scotland* which I have be^ in, b 
siiiBeient totally to kill the Dtgiiatis Gxwcm^nais / aM H 
is utterly tncomprehensilde to m^, how, on the west coast^ 
this plant has acquired a power of sesitting cold, tsrhich t 
know it does not possess here* 

These; and a miiltitttcte of other exatn^es iof admitted 
ignorance, might .he quoted ag:ain$t Scotch gardeners, and 
we must hi content to bear the imptitation^ suspecting all 
the while, ho weyer, that we 'are not yexy lingular. Theses 
and a tfaousapd- similar instancies, it doe^ s^em to me, 
form the difficulties w^ith: which it is the pftrriAcO of 
.^^ science" to grapple ; aikd he who shall solve them, may, 
in jusCice, without egotisin, without die risk of being 
laughed at fot arrogating to himself and to his:subject more^ 
importanceHhan they dederv^, and,, certainly, without run* 
ning the iisk of a charge of plagiarism; claim fiir himfietf all 
the. merit of an original discorer^. 

Without, however, siioh lofty pteten'sions, we riiay all 
be usefiiL The art of the gardener and fofester is ^iii im- 
portant, and it is a mullifarious one. We cantiot each of 
ud do every thing ; some of lib have a' reputation for sue* 
eedding in one^ department, others ard ifnoSt suecesfilul ill 
Another, alii t^e of us cofdd at one time do What we a&: 
terwardi very generally fail iti, and are compelled to adnfift, 
ihtLt W^ hie tifti the gate o't. 
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<< One ideiiMr ouiy wiU one gmius fit ; 
- So vast is art) to narrow human wit^ 
Not only, boundojd to peculiar arts, 
liut oft in those confined to singliB parts.** 

I have spmetiiiieg heard men say, they were equally ex« 
pert at every thing ; but it is not an unfair rule, which 
places the^e actors of all iprork at least as low as iheir 
neighbours. .Wh» we confine ourselves, honfever, tothe 
particular departtnents hi which we have had, unusual ex* 
periei^ce, we .may very often do good in our generation, by 
making known the little improvements whichour own blun^- 
ders, and the observations of those of others during their 
0pontions, have suggested. . Upon this principle, then. Sir 
Henry Steuart^a ^^ Flantei^'s Guide^ has really been a boon 
to the public ; ; and upon the saine principle, perhaps, these 
mu^ more humble ^< Hints on Planting Evergreens,'* 
may be of useful application. Much credit is undoubtedly 
due to Sir Herary ; fisr it does appear from his beok^ that) 
at great; expense, and by the accumulating experience of 
years, h0 has at length acqiiiredthe power, though in very 
onpropitiotts circumstances, pf applying, with much greater 
anccess than they did, the direcUons of our grandfathers 
for tranqdanting trees.; and I think it is equally <;ertain, 
their operation^ have in the detail been, in some eircum- 
stances, improved. 

But it is now time, perhaps more than tim^, that I 
should turn to the proper object of this paper. 

The seasons akeady recommended by different authors 
for jdantittg eyerjgreens are very . various. . In general, 
however, we find that the pc^ular directions is to plant 
eidiy in autumn or late in spring, that is, in August 
and September, or in the end of March, in April> or early 
in May* 

MiUer, in speaking 0f the common Laurel and Portugal 
Laurel, says, '* When a large plantation of laurels is in^ 
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tended, the work of transplanting may be done at any 
time during winter, when the weather will permit, but 
October is the best season.**^ Martin's Edition of MiUetM 
Dictionary. 

The same author says> that the ^* best season for trans- 
planting ArhutuB is September ;'^ *^ Holly, in autumn, 
in dry land, but in cold wet soil they may be transplanted 
with great safety in spring ^ ^^ Laurestine, Michaelmas 
is the best time ; they may also be removed in spring with 
balls of earth, or in the end of July or beginning of August, 
if rain should happen at that season ;'^ *^ Alaternus, they 
may be transplanted either in the autumn or the spring, 
but in dry land the autumn planting is the b^st, whereas 
in moist ground the spring is to be preferred/' 

The same author says, in his article on Planting, ^^ The 
seasons for planting are various, according to the different 
sorts of trees, or the soil in which they are planted ; for 
such sorts as the leaves fall off in winter, the best time is 
the middle or end of October, provided the soil be dry,* 
but for a very wet soil, it is better to defer it till the latter 
end of February, or beginning of March ; and for many 
kinds of evergreens, the b^inning of* April is by far the 
best season, though some sorts may be safely removed at 
midsummer, provided they are not to be carried very far ; 
but you should always make choice of a- cloudy season > if 
possible, at that time of the year, when they will take fresh 
root in a few days, and, on the contrary, when these trees 
are removed in winter, during which time they are almost 
in a state of rest, they do not take root until spring advimces, 
and sets the sap in motion, so that many times they die, 
especially if the winter proves severe.^ 

Thus Miller leaves us a little in the dark, after all, as to 
the best season for planting evergreens in general : he 
says, as above, that when a large plantatiop of laurels is 
to. be made, they may be planted any. time during winter, 
when the weather will permit, but October is the best time ; 
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but in every otber passage he says spring, autumn^ or suhi^ 
nier; and in bis article on g^eral plantings he says April 
is the best time^ and endeavours to show that winter is a 
bad time for doing such work. 

Loudon, in his Encychpiedia of Gardenings on the 
culture of nursery trees, page 979^ says, ^* All the deci- 
duous sorts may be transplanted in February, or early iii 
March ; and all the evergreens from .the middle of April 
to the middle of . May, and during the month of August.'''' 

The same author, in his Kalendarial. Indewy in the 
above work, recommends the end of March, April, or early 
in May, and last week in August, for planting evergreens ; 
and for the month of April, in the same index, we have the 
fi)IIowiDg directions given : ^^ Plant evergreen trees, aa 
pine, fir, cedar of Lebanon, holly, and yew, during the 
inonth, but finish planting deciduous sdrts as early as pos- 
sible.*' ^* Wherever the plants are to be, or have been, 
long out of the ground, take good care to dry up their roots, 
by exposing them as much as you can to the sun and air; 
do not be nice in planting;^ 

I cannot but think that these recommendations have, 
through inadvettency, becfn printed, because they are quite 
at variance with judicious instructions given elsewhere 
by the same author ; and, as far as 1 am able to judge 
by my own experience, or from the dictates of obvioins 
analogy, are opposed to every thing* like successfid prac- 
tice. 

- We are told, in Sir Henry Steuart's Planter^ 8 Guide, 
Ist edit. p. 440, that ^'By planting early, that is, soon af- 
ter autumn, or not later than February and March, all 
trees (oaks and evergreens excepted) are surprisingly be- 
nefited.*^ Now, this experienced planter has told us the 
time dbat is improper to plant evergreens ; but I am 
not aware diat he has any Where expressly told when the 
prbper time is for performing such work, though I think 
he has left'us to infer it. He gives us ah instance, p. 319) 
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of having planted some hollies in Maecb, and some of tfaeiit' 
having dfed. It is fair, therefore, to conclude;, that Murcb' 
is an improper time. Indeed he says so ; aikd^ if winter, 
February and March, is a bad time. If lire exclude sum^ 
ner, which probaUy he would, there is only the autumn, 
and Apil and May left, when 9udi work can be done ; so 
liiat we mvy sc^pose, that had he leconmended any pai^^ 
ticvdar time, it most haye hem either autuian or spring,-^ 
the &YOtirite time fer planting eveigre^ns with almost every 
body except mys^tf. Now, besides the foregoing auAori- 
ties, many could be quoted, aU reccftfinea^ng niearly the 
same season for planting evergreens^ 

If we ask nurserymcsi what is the best seasoa of the yem:' 
to plant hardy evergreens, the answer of five out of six wfiD 
be^ spring or autumn-, or perhaps earty in autumn, or late 
in spring. If we ask practical gardeners'the same question, 
the same answer will be received If ^ go a little far-^ 
th^, and ask a niirs^iTmaikto tidte the^ trouble of looking 
ever his books, to aseertaon what months hi the year he ex* 
ecutes the greatest number of orderly for evergreens, (no^ 
matter whether the orders are directed by the gentleman 
or the gardener, to be forwarded at a particulto time, oir 
whether, as is lireque^ly done, the time is left, to the jtid^ 
meirt and discretion of the nmverymen,) we shall find thai 
liie greatest number bf orders for evergreeiia stand in Aeiir 
book$ for April and^ May, (in some twiee aH^ many as for 
any other time,) and next to that in August and Septem--' 
b«V >uBd vfiy lew are sent out at^ny other time f all shciw- 
ing, that iSie {fen^rnl foeling is^^ that spring and Mxmth 
ai« tfae best seasoi^s^ for planting evergreens. 

Bt|t there i» anotii^ kind ef evUb^nee on lliia subject^ 
w&ich I value more, bci^ which I; have often in vaiii^ at* 
tsmpted to obtaiai,-wthe evidei^ce of ecperience ratiier tham^ 
ef 'theosy^ I have often asked ganleneis, if theyi have hap^ 
pened to> plant evergreens in August oc September, in No- 
vember, or December, in April or May, whidi of his plants* 
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he £mn4 to. thriye Imi^ w]^(4i^ V> su^eed iwvft? but I 
rfMndy c«^ get f^ bejMmr ^^Syri^ ^in^ '< I W4>0]^ confi^i: 
tJm9fl4Mte4i9.a^^ af iQoiFf likely tP:«V9C^ l^Mtj"" 

fft^U^Mpt find U ^x^cetD^jf djM^. 0,o)yt;ai9 tjbiW; fi^iPL 
Qtb^. : I want tp. k90w, ftom gm^jpimB,, vIiQr mfiK ^^i^c^ 

oqpMil owe ; I ivimi tjp kmwt 'fincMDOi iji^ Qwa Qb^^cviilif)^ 
a]^ at the end of a^ y^if, (m tvp #$R plap^iqg,; irhJ4^ oC, 
thcae. e¥eng«ae]9Hi biiViQ wcmdod b«st», i^tid whiQb baye^dpioe 
mnftt, fattfe neyev.gv)^ om to. a^ai^f^ ^f^^tppty*. 

Tbi& I hope I sImU be eblp to ajpfvc^r sj^^i^lic^iify i^oin^ 
my own experieiiQe, befere t bAJ^Q^dQ^ewJitit^ t}iii^, tn^bj^et* 
IkniMrh will he isoQiui^ed a b^l4 Bfw,iiiv(^9^ (I treble 
whjBiiI'tbink pC UO i^ithp ^ pf ^. tbe ia^qxl4^,s^ 
Doadf <|uoit^ and ift:opppfiH}pn.to tbe osm<m p9 a, gref^j 
pn^xwtjoiLoif die^praCtiQal b(i»tticHUjq^(s m the cfHintiy^ to 

mended fpfi plaj^ting c;!«ei^pMQ8,L.M^.^qpving P;r w>9^W^an. 
:^, 6«Mn>beUig the b^t, tmi iilfcpfe PPd^r Wrt, ^ WP»h 
staEiices, the Tory, won^ aew^ whiph, qm be se^ect^^ ^i;. 
feaiBfnpmg^mcjtk wiirh; I bvQW.ibAt imi^y ^ ^ill ^i^plidqt^ a#;. 
flooBaethay see tbia^ tbai^ \mi.wn^ii tb^ire^dpr^i^^ltoi 
^Btided^to think so, liide^Silj^ial) i4^Pifa a^^d^stjiw^rmi 
paper aa J caaiii^.prifpiice^ that J Wi ij^. 

¥faut, theii^ i€ I sbaUt beablei toifibQ?*; t|i^,^^ic<t$R i§ 90« 
w«ur8e.a apaaoa fim platttit^i 'effiigr^Bjb. t^axi tl^ m$m^.^ 
alBeac^recemoicaidlBd) 1 8hallvce;tf»pjy>fa»imigamf d aj qoft- 
ndefeable.poiat^ To irnodev. tbia/nQtihi|pn9l#)^i I, i*«R ^i^t 
agjOi the atjfceptiea ofi the rreadeiii tort]^< ftct^. t^§)ii the s^mm^ 
MNGomaaeBded. by. thejdiffitieali. wrj^A q0i^,s^j^9m» 
aad thai, iherefiure, the poiotibfs^iM)* b^ ^9Qk^ UP^ a^ 
8^d»d, a^i ]£ stiU dtHibtfid> the^ dcy^fioA i^^W ultjiivitply 
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be in my fsrour. It fatdier ap{>ean that winter planting 
has, in certain circumstances, been permitted by authors, 
but not recommended. It als6 appears from the above 
quotations, that the season recommended varies with the 
kind of evergreens to be planted. Now, if I am right in as- 
serting, and my experience has taught me to be confident 
Aat I am, that the evergreens I have mentioned, as well 
sto all oliher hardy evergreens that I atn acquainted with, 
and have had experience m, may be planted at the same 
time, and even in the same day, with equal success, 'an- 
other material point is guned ; for when large plantations 
of evergreens are to be made, it will be found much more 
convenient to get them all from the nursery at the same 
time, and to plant them all at the same time, rather than 
t5 get one kind in spring, another in August, another in 
September, another in October, and so on.* 

I may mention, that 1 have planted evergreens at all 
seasons of the year with nearly equal success, except from 
the middle of June to the middle of August, and even 
during this period I have planted some; but unless the 
weather is very dull and moist, and even with such weather 
it is difficult to prevent the plants suffering considerably, 
and in many cases it is years befiire they recover ; although, 
however, I have planted evergreens ten monthsout of the 
twelve with little difference in the success, yet one season 
has a preference over the others with me, and when there 
is the power of choice, I would recommend late in autumn, 
winter, or very early in spring; that is, anytime from 
the middle -of October till the middle of February, and in ' 
general the beginning of this period is the best ; that is, 
from the middle.of October till the middle of December ;- 
dways providing that the weather and the ground are &•- 
vourable ; that is, supposing there is no frost, no drjing 
wind, nor much sunshine, and that the ground is not too 
much saturated with wet, either from continued rain,'or 
from the nature of the soil. One of the principal things 
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to.beacn&dcrd t6 in i^ttiting ^tet^efens, is tarfix ob adntt 
4ay f<»^ winter pfamtiogi aiul moii^ day for spring and aa«- 
tdflit^ plaming. Thefe dan be no secret itf the proper treat- 
ment of etetrgreens ; if there were, I should say, that it ia 
in preremiitg their- roots from becoming dry when out of 
the earth ; to cfhoos^ moist and cloudy weather for plaut- 
iag', and still better,, if we had thcf power, by foresight or 
otfaetwise, tp secure a continuance of such weather some 
time after they have been planted. If the roots of ever- 
gveane.be allowed to dry when out of the ground in Bpm^i . 
it is scarcely possible to jnrerent their suffering consider-' 
^aUy, and showing thb injury for a long, period- after theyr 
are. planted. Ifow,'it is quite true, that we occasionally 
har^ ;siu;h weather as I have said is fit for our purpose 
iir spring, and too often even in summer, and therefore itf 
hm happened, as I have already said, that I have plaiite^l 
auoeessftilly: during ten mbilths of the twelve. But thou^ 
we seldom can have difficulty at any season in selecting^ 
Bioist day, or at leiist some hours in which the weather is 
safficifoidy moist fot planting, yet I know no secret. by 
whichr, at any- sea^n, we can determine that, after pfamt- 
iog^ we dhail for si week or more be fi^e from sunshine i 
and I know,4n common with every body who has any expe* 
rienoein planting evergreens, that they. su£Per considerably 
if esqiosed'to a hot sun inf mediately after'' being pl&ted^ 
Though I know no' means by whith I can divine what the 
weadier may be "some days after planting, yet we all know^ 
that, in winter, thereis a greater probability of moist cloudy 
wtether than at any other season ; and we also all know, 
tbatv even if we should be disappointed, and the weather 
become olear after planting, yet the sun is but a short 
while above the horizon in wintet, aiid has but little in-i^ 
flttence« Half a day^s sun, in spring or autumn, will 
do more harm immediately after planting than a whole 
weric's sun it<M moruing to night in' the niiddle of winter. 
If, therefore, there is no othet objection to planting in win^ 

B 
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ter, it is on this account the best season, for we are often 
days, and even weeks, without sunshine,— «nd I have jseen 
no instance of evergreens planted in the middle of winter, 
and properly treated, thriving worse than others planted in 
August,' September, April, or May, even when these got 
a few days or a week of dull moist weather after planting. 
If, then, we are certain, which I am, that evergreens planted 
in winter will thrive as well as those planted in spring or 
autumn, under the most favourable circumstances ; and if 
we find, as I do, that evergreens planted in winter will do 
much better than those planted in spring or autumn under 
unfavourable circumstances, then, surely, the winter plant- 
ing must be the best i for we find, at that time, that we can 
always plant (except daring severe frosts, or in a very dry- 
ing wind) with perfect certainty of success ; whereas, in 
spring or autumn, there is great risk of failure, except we 
can get a few dull days or moist days after planting, and 
this is quite uncertain. 

Now, I think I have shown, that we can plant ever- 
greens during winter, with greater certdnty of success than 
at any other time ; and I am equally convinced, that we 
can plant them with less trouble, and, consequently, al less 
expepse, than at any other season ; for, when evergreens 
are planted in the winter, and treated as I shall recom* 
mend, as being found to be the best, they cannot require 
so much water when planted ; indeed, the ground will sel- 
dom, take in so mi}ch as it will do in spring or autumn. 
When planted ip winter, they will scarcely ever require 
any watering-during the following Summer, unless it should 
prove, very dry, and unless the plants are of a pretty large 
size. On the contrary, if planted late in spring, they wUl, 
in general, require once watering during the summer, to 
ensure the same success as in those planted in'winter; the 
same holds good with those planted in August or Septem- 
ber, as we often find the ground as dry then as at any other 
time of the year ; so that by winter planting we ensure the 
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same success, and save labour io watering. The- advan- 
tages of winter planting are so great and manifest, that it . 
seems strange they should have been overlooked. I am per- 
aoaded that it is false theory that has excited all the preju- 
dice that exists on the subject. We are told that ever- 
greens planted in winter can push out no roots till spring 
set their juices in* motion, and that, therefore, while in this 
state of inaction, they run igreat risk of being killed. Now, 
i must take the liberty of disputing the assertion upon 
which this inference is founded. Winter transplanted ever- 
greens do make roots before spring, and therefore cannot, 
on account of the want of them, be more easily killed. I 
do not mean to say, that in a continued frost which lasts 
for months, and where the whole earth about the root is 
congealed into a mass, the roots of evergreens will grow ; 
but we never have such continuance of severe frost- in this 
country. During the winter we often have intervals of a 
week or a fortnight, and even sometimes three weeks, of 
mild weather, and in such weather the roots of many ever- 
greens do grow. Let any person that has a few duplicates 
of different kinds of evergreens to spare, plant or lay them 
in by the heels, and soak them well with water, any time 
during the period I have recommended as the best for 
planting ; let him take these same plants up again in the 
end of March, April, or beginning of May following, he 
will find they will have made a considerable number of fresh 
roots between the time he. put them in and .the time he? 
took them up. Every nurseryman knows, that of the cut- 
tings of some sorts of evergreens, put into the ground, as 
is usual, in September or October, many will have made 
roots during the winter, as will easily be seen by taking 
some of them up in March, Apri), or May. 

Since, then^ we find, thiat the roots of some plants grow 
in wintes, why not give the plants the benefit of these roots, 
by planting them at such a time as will afford that bppor- 
tuni^, before the hot weather, of summer comes on ? for. 
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by luinng wich^root^, they, will be beUer able, ta res^tjAr 
jmjf thw if they h«l to make them iiA^esc Apiil viA: 
Mbj. . . * 

I do not mean to .say, that all.tbe e^y^xgsecRB: tbailMyre 
been planted *^ in the Royal Botanic Garden, witlnp.tlHpe 
few yestn, *have. been planted m the winter. £ Iifi^je. al- 
iieady mentioned, that I have plants them, at aU:tiniei9» aa- 
it often happened that I had:npt a. choice oCfacsasfmi; aeon^ 
flidcsaUenumher of them, however, hafi heen plantedrin the^ 
winter> both- in the dry part of the garden> andia.tbc^ w^t^ 
part, and ril ha^ done equally weU. 

One thing, which I may •mention, c)^nytes«veEy:.pflmerf- 
'* fhlly against planting evej^dsenain winter. . No gardeaec, 
' unless he has bad very extensive practice iapla^^gveverf* 
greens at. all ti'me$, and knows, from his own. expenience^. 
that they may be planiked with perfect safiaty in. winter aa* 
well as in spring or autumn,, is safe to. plant evexgreions^, 
except at tbci. times igenecany practised and generally, vo* 
commended; for if, from careleas plantings or other, causes, 
pnrt of these evergisenathatbe has ventured to pltmt ia. 
winter does not succeed, he will be blamed for thi& failiire^ 
as having planted them at an improper season; nay^^he. 
will perhaps blame himself furso doing. Bvea hisx)wn,,ni6n, 
amongst themselves, will say, '' Q, no. wonder master did[ 
not succeed with these evergreens, when he has chosen to* 

• plant them at a, time when nobody, else but hiipself would; 
. have thought of doing such wpdc.*^ ' 

if the same gardener had- planted file sanie iiumbet. o£ 
evergreens at the times usually practised and reofimmend,ed$ 
fbr such work, and had the same number, of failurea4i&in. 
his winter planting, no notice probably would have* beeai 

• taken of the circumstance, seeing, the work had been^done^ 
' at what is considered the proper time. ' 

The very same thing holds-good with nuns^r?pvBD'» fer, 
supposing they get an order for ev^r^p^eens, to. be executed 
at the time they would recommend at. the. best, i( they. 
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^K^utfe this order in winter, mA % ^ntity of the plai^tn 
'do iiot tacdeed, tbtey irill be bbined for Sfendh^ thdm «t 
^ itapKfj^T n^mcm, ' There cannot he a doubt, bat Hm iii 
Wbiit opertftefb t«4th niivserymefr; imd prevents tbem fiom. 
seiidkig out B^dh ifti^n iti uritftdr ; for it is evidebt, l^xt 
it ^tild be more tidvant^eous to l^em to huve their oidfers 
made tip inwhfter, as they would be tfius. ^babied to giet 
th^ir gtound cleared 'aBfd ready firr ^aimng ; wh€hreas> by 
'4;he (A'^setit l^nftdicl^, their tmn e^pgr^em aife almost always' 
too l^e of heitig planted in i^ngv partly from the igrocind 
not being cleaned, and from it being uncertain ho# many 
evergreens may ye% be reqaired to'fill np orders. 

I have no iMe to origitiali'lty in planting everjgreens ii& 
winter, nor any wish to dakn it. Matiy ekafnples mighit 
easily b<! fWn4 of evergreens bavingbecm successfidly pbrnt- 
'ed in winter^lanted, perhaps, before 1 knew what an 
evergreen was ; anfd it is only aisibonishing, that some one 
sdid nott^ome forward eiirlier, and make this more generigdljr 
known. It is needless to wander throtj^h tlie country to 
seek such exaiihples ; I already know where to find flbme, 
and I am satisfied I could find many more. 

I shall take one example, whieh may be seen without 
much trouble, by any one interested about evergreens, and 
who is. in, or. who may happen M visit modern Athens- in 
winter. I say winter ; because then, I think, evergreens 
are seen to more advantage .than at any other* season. Let 
any one look at the evergreens in Hillside Crescent, by the 
side of the .New London Road from Edinburgh, in front 
of the house of the Right HonouraUe William Allan, Esq. 
of Glen, present Lord Provost of the City of Edinburgh. 
They are principally Portugal Laurel, Common Laurel, 
Laurestine, Hplly, Alatemus, and a few specimens of Ar- 
butus, and werekll planted in the months of November and 
December, in the year 1824, and under his Lordship's own 
immediate auspices, and without any other watering, even at 
the time orplanting, but that which fell upon them from the 
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heavens* Of many hundreds, nay, I believe, seve^altbousands, 
of those evergreens planted in that Crescent at the above 
time, very few failures. occurred ; but an instance of ever- 
, greens planted in the spring of the following year will be 
given hereafter, (p. 31,) which proved nearly a total fail- 
ure. Now, let any person compare th6 evergreens in Hill- 
side Crescent, with all the eyergreens in. the public squares, 
crescents, circuses, places, or gardens in Edinburgh, and 
' if they are not satisfied that the winter is a good time for 
planting evergreens, they must at least, I think, be sad&- 
fied, that it is not the very worst time that can be fixed 
upon. This qualified acquiescence in*my opinion, is, per- 
haps, all that I am entitled to hope for ; for, notwithstand- 
ing all that I have said about planting evergreens, and 
notwithstanding my belief, that all which I have said is 
founded on common sense, and has even proved to be cor- 
rect by long and extensive practice, yet many a person, from 
prejudice, obstinacy, or indolence of mind, will argue, 
what every body says must be right ; and as almost every 
body says, that spring and autumn is the test time for 
planting evergreens, it is not likely that any thing I have 
^id, or can say, will be the means of inducing people in 
general to change to the time that I am satisfied, firom 
practice, is the best for performing such work, ^^ Errors of 
long standing can only experience a lingering death.'^ 

The treatment, however, which I shall* recommend, is 
nearly the same at all seasons ; only in winter they may be 
planted with perfect safety in a dull calm day, whereas in 
.spring or autumn, a moist rainy day is preferable to any 
other ; but where a person has not a choice of such weather, 
then the work should be perfornaed in the evenings after 
the sun gets low, particularly in spring or autumn planting. 
The way, however, in which I have treated evergreens, 
is not so easy in all it$ detail, where a great extent of 
ground is to be gone over, but I think in three cases out of 
four it may easily be adopted ; indeed, it may be easily 
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done in all cases, fot it Is only planting ten' instead of 
twenty y and it requires no great depth of knowledge to see 
that ten plants, which will thrive well, is better thaa twenty 
plants, ten of whom will die, an& perhaps five more remun 
sickly for years. From what I have seen, this is by no means 
an unfair calculation, particularly when large-sized ever- 
greens are got out of a nursery, (but of this I shall speak 
afterwards,) sent to a distance, planted at the usual sea- 
son, and treated in the ordinary way. 

Some years ago, after we had made some progress in lift- 
ing pretty large plants, both evergreens and deciduous, and 
transporting them from the Old Botanic Garden to the New, 
an amateur chose to bestow some pains upon me, to teach 
me how to move such. He was very minute in stating 
the exact process he adopted, and urged me to adopt 
the same plan. About fiftieen years before that, he said 
he had planted twenty pretty large plants, or rather small 
trees, (which, I suppose^ was the full extent of his prac- 
tice in the art ;) he also told me the exact sum of money 
each cost in removing and planting,' which I considered 
very moderate ; but, unfortunately, he closed His narrative 
by saying, that he did not know from what cause, he sup- 
posed the plants had not been properly taken care of after 
removal^ but every one of these twenty died the same' year 
they were planted, and he added, '^ I suppose you expect 
a ^eat many deaths among yours also.^ Now, it will 
surely be better to plant only one that will thrive and do 
well, than twenty which will die ; therefore, nothing can 
be more evidently proper than the rule, ** Do the work well, 
and do the less of it.'^ 

I have already mentioned, that, in planting evergreens 
in winter; a dull calm day answers very w^l, but in autumn 
or spring, a moist rainy day is the best. I have at times 
been as wet planting evergreens, as I hi^ve been when ex- 
posed for hours on the windy side of Ben-'nevis in a wet 
day, without jgreat^coat, and a broken umbrella. 
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In phmdng eiaecgtBiyidy iwh^tt in a 4ull A$jf a wet 
day, or a diy day, it is veqr Aeceaiary to ke^ in iriev the 
^KpedieB<7 of keeping the i^anta for as short a time oi^ pf 
tfae ground as possiijie ; iff xinly a few nrinntes, 90 muqh die 
better ; and in «U cases whm it can be done^ where ^eat 
numbers are to be planttsd, we shpuld, if {lee^iUe, :haFe 
seme men stationed to take up the plsntSi others to carry 
them, and a third set to put them into ihe ground. In ail 
seasons, situations, and soils, the plants lAouId be well soi^ced 
inA water, as soon as ihe earth is pxt aboui the roots.* 
IVbere the water is not at hand, so that it may be eaaly 
carried or wheeled by men, a horse with a water-barrel on 

• wheels should be used, as I am certain this will he ani^p^y 
repaid by the success of tfae plantation afterwards^ As 
soon as the plant has been put into its pUce, the earth 
should be filled in, leaying a sufficient hollow round ibfi 
stem, and as far out as the roots extend, to hold w$teri 
which should then be poured in, in sufficient quantity to 
fioak the ground down to the lowest part of the rocf^} 
in short, the whole should be made like a kind c£ piiddle» 

. By this pactice, which is particularly necessary in spring 
and autumn planting, the earth is carried down i>y the 
water, and every crevice among' the roots is fiUed. Care 
must always be taken to hare as much earth abore jtbe 
roots of the plants as will prevent them from being exposed 
when the water has subsided. I find the best plan is t9 
take an old birch broom, or any thing similar, and laying 
it down near to the root, I cause the water to be poiued 
upon it; this breaks the fidlof the water, and. prevents the 
roots from being washed bare of such earth as m^y adhere 
to them ; in this way time is saved, for the water may be 
poured out in a fiill stream from a pail, a 'water*poty o|r 

# This is iiniversally true^ but the urgency is less^ where the evergreens 
fire planted in winter to form underwood in extensive plantations. In 
this case, the deaths without watering will be so few> that 'they are' nqt 
^worth avoiding a^ much expense and trouble. 
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er^a from a upoul^, or {>ipe in <the -water-x^art w barrel, 
where the situation U such, that thti^ can be brought up to 
tbe plaiit Afier the first wateribg h^s dried up, the eart)i 
ahould be levelled round the «tem of the plant; and.aa 
far eut as tjhe water lias been jput on, but not trod.; if the 
plants are large^ a second watering is sometimes necessary, 
but in' ordinary sixed plants one watering is quite sufficient, 
and after remaining tweQty-fi>|ir hours, more or less, accord*- 
ing to the nature of th$i.soil, the earth about the stem, and 
over the roots, should be trod as firm as possible, and after 
treaduDgf should be dressed with a rake, Wber'e this' is prac- 
tised, and the fdanting done at the time diat I have re- 
commended, there is scarcely a chance of any dry weather 
afterwards injuring them ; but if tbia method, or s6me- 
ihing similar^ is not practised, there will be a great idsk 
of failure every year, in planting eveigreens, particularly 
when they are planted at the usual times recommended, 
that is, in springer autumn* I wi^kit to, be distinctly 
understood, and I speak from practice,, that I should al- 
ways water' evergreens, when planted*, whether the work is 
dionein: wiet weather, duU weather, or dry i or whether the 
aitnaticm in whipti they are-planti^d is wet or dry, sheltered 
ot exp()6ed, becsiase the watering, as I have recommended, 
filk lip die holes that iDay be in the earth about the roots, 
and QonsoUdateatbe whole mass mucb better than tread- 
ing coujd do. Jt is, therefiore, necessary at every season, 
but much less will be required after winter than spring or 
autumn planting* Within these few years I have planted 
ah immense number of hardy evergreens, of all sorts and 
various sizes, both in wet ground and in dry ground, in au- 
tumn, winter, and spring, and they have been all treated 
in the way I have recommended* 

In transplantifig evergreens^ it is desirable to leave as 
much earth about the roots as possible, but when treated 
in the Way I have reoottimended) I consider the greater 
part of the earth that may h^ aboil^ (be roots of iniportance, 
in preserving them from injury during the operation, 
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rather than for any value it may have after the plant has 
been put into the ground. I am, however, speaking of 
ordinary sized plants, that is, from one to two and a half or 
three feet high ; if much larger than this, I never could move 
them with success, without Jceeping a large ball of earth 
about their roots, and keeping it as entire as' possible. One 
hint more, and then I havje done with this part of the plant- 
ing of evergreens. It will be found a useful appendage 
to the foregoing, without which, all that I have said will 
sometimes be useless, and the want of attention to which 
I have, at times, seen produce much mischief; it may 
prove especially useful to those who have much of such 
work to perform. It is, that I very seldom trust the plant- 
ing of evergreens to workmen, without being present to 
superintend the work. Every gardener, however, .cannot 
do this, but when he cannot, he should give the chai^ to 
a very trusty man in his absence. 

I am aware, that when evergreens have, to be got from 
a nursery, and sent to a distance, where they must often 
be days, and even weeks, out oiPthe ground, that the method 
I have recommended cannot be adhered to. In this case, 
nurserymen, ought to be very careful to injure the roots as 
little as possible in raising them, and to have them out of 
the ground as short a time as possible, and when packed, 
it should be in such a way as to prevent the roots from be- 
coming dry, even if they were in the package for a fort- 
night. They should always be packed in hampers, with 
strong rods or stakes round the tops, and covered with a 
mat, and the tops of the plants should be left as loose in the 
inside as possible, never tied close together much above 
the level of the basket edge, as they sometimes are* 
When tied close together at the top, if they are long in. the 
package, there is a great risk of many of them losing their 
leaves soon afVer they are unpacked, and with the best man- 
agement, it will be long before the plants recover. Care 
should also be -taken never to allow the roots to dry be- 
tween the time*they are taken out of the ground and the 
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:tiffie.they are packed. This methdd of packing would, no ' 
doubt, add a little to the weight, and, consequently, to the 
expense of carriage. The safety of the plants,, however, 
.will be found far* to overbalance this additioDal expense of. 
. carriage. The careful way, too, in which they should he 
packed, would entitle the nurseryman to make a higher 
charge for his package ; but this additional charge, too, 
would be amply repaid to the receiver by the superior state 
his plants would be in. 

I am . aware, however, that to attend to all this, when 
evergreens are got out of a nursery in spring, is very dif- 
ficult. JLet any m«a look into a nursery in April and May, 
the time that we have found that th^ greatest quantity of 
evergreens are sent out, and see a large order of evergreens 
of. difiereht kinds taken up from .different parts of the 
nursery,^ see them all collected together and packed ; he 
will find that at that season, in a dry day, under the most 
careful management, iyt is scarcely possible to get all this 
done before the roots have become perfectly dry, We 
know that evergreens are never taken up in a wet state to 
be sent to a distance, or, if they are taken up wet, they 
must be exposed till the leaves get dry before they are 
packed, which is nearly as bad as taking them up when 
dry. Now, these plants could, with perfect ease, be all 
taken up, collected together, and packed in a dull day in 
.winter, even with ordinary care, without* having their roots 
dried up ; and I cannot too often repeat, that this is al- 
ways a primary consideration in transplanting evergreens. 
If, therefore, people will not plant evergreens in winter, 
I would, at all events, recomtnend'them to get these plants 
out of the nursery in winter, to lay them in by the heels, 
soaking them well with water, and to let them lie there till 
what they call the best time for planting arrives ; and then 
they will have their plants in a far better state than when 
got out. of the nursery in April or May. I cannot help 
here taking notice pf a quotation in the Planter's Guide, 
.first editiop, page 356, said to be obtained from one of the 
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most candid and intelligent nurserymen in Soatdli&d, fear, 
dthough it alludes principally to forest trees^ it Upplies 
equally well to eyergreens. 

This candid nurseryman is made to. say, ** Gcive gentle- 
men who are the most partial to planting but cheap plants, 
and they neither know nor care about the qualky.^ (lie 
is. again made to say,) *^ His study, therefore, never is, nor 
can be, science, or the quality of his plants, but solely and 
exclusively the art of raising the greatest possible number 
on the smallest space of ground, and furnishing them to 
his customers at the lowest possible price.^' 

Now, if this is the feeling among gentlemen and nur- 
serymen, (which I hope it is not,) we cannot expect mudi 
attention, on the nurseryman^s part, to the growing, taking 
up, and packing evergreens, in the beet possible way, so 
as to ensure success with them when they atriva at their 
ultimate destination. He must receive a price for his ar- 
ticle and for his paddng, which will enable him to live by 
bis profession. This is, however, wandering out of iny 
ttact, and, perhaps, treading on rather brittle ground. 
I may mention, that in whatever way the plants are pack- 
ed, or in whatever state they arrive, they should be unpack- 
ed immediately^ and laid into the ground, their ro6ts co- 
vered' over with earth, (if possible, in rather a shady situ- 
ation,) and well soaked with water, undL a favourable time * 
arrive for planting them out. It will, however, in aUcaseis 
where the plants have suffered in the package, be better to 
plant them out iii a piece of nursery ^ound, pretty close to- 
gethier for the first year, and plant them out the second . 
year where they are intended to grow, always taking cane 
to wate^ fr6ely. lliere are several kinds of «vergreen« 
which should never be; ordered from the nursery, unless 
they, have been reared in pots ; for among these, even with 
the most careful management in taking up, packing, and 
other afler treatment, it is scarcely possible to prevent a 
number of failures. Even the Afhutus and Matetnus 
are among that number, unless thpy have been fresh plant- 
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e4 in. tiie nwaery eveiy year. The drcumstance, hoirev^r^ 
of tbeftepUnU having been kept in pots, implies that anut- 
fl^man muftihave a higher price for them (han for plants 
gfonm. m the open ground without pots ; but the superior 
state of the plauts^and the success with them, afterwards, 
Wiould more than make up all the di&rence of price. I 
shall add a list, at the^end, of those sorts that should always 
be>kept, or at least a quiintity of which should always be 
kept, in pots in the nursery.. 

I; would beg leave^ however, to recommend to every no- 
Ueoian and gentleman^ who is at a great distance from a- 
public nursery, where the carriage of large plants becomes 
eXfWDsiye^ and the . long package often injurious^ .to get 
them in. a. young, state, and plant them in a nursery in 
their own premises, and when they arriye at a sufficient 
sise, they are then ready to plant out at any time when 
the weather is suitaUe for that woik. Of the kinds 
raised from seed, such as have been one or two years 
traiisplanted out -of the seed-bed, and of the kinds raised 

. from cuttings, such as have been one y6ar transplanted, 
I conceive to be ofi the most desirable size to order. The 
way that I have practised in. nursing such, plants, and 

' which. I have found, to answer remarkably well^. is to 
plant th^ out in rows in the: nurseryi-ground, at su|:h dis- 
tance, bet^ween. eaoh row, and between each plant in each 
rew, as will enable, them to stand without being too much 

« crowded at the end of the first year, and. some sorts .that 
jur&of slower growth.^ may stand two years before it is ne*> 
cossary. to. remove any of them. At the end of the first 
or seoond year, as it may be found necessacy, every other 
row should be taken out, and, in sope cases, every other 
plant in> the row, and ; either, plan ted. out where they are to 
remain, or, if not considered large enough' for. thatipur-^ 
pose, they should be planted in a piece of oursery-ground 
a^ before* The foUowiBg year they. should be again thin«- 
nedupon the.same pltti ; and this, tlnnniiig^maybe'repeat^ 
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ed yearly for several years, till the plants that still remain ' 
attain a considerable sixe ; and, although they have Aever 
been removed since the first planting, they are nearly as 
well prepared for removal as if they had been severid times 
removed during the interval ; for, by taking out the alter- 
nate rows and the alternate; plants in the rows, the roots of 
siich as remain must have been partly cut every year ; thus 
compelling them to make firedh fibres, which is the object 
sought from their repeated removal. 

Every person that has had any experience in planting 
evergreens must Jknow, that if they are allowed to stand long 
in the nursery without being transplanted, (unless the fore- 
going practice is followed,) there will be a much greater 
risk of failure when they are at last planted out ; that this 
risk is greatly lessened by their having been frequently 
transplanted before. Every person that has a great extent 
of ground to plant with, evergreens should get a quantity 
from the nurseries every year, and nurse them as I have re* 
.commended, and then he will always Have a succession com* ■ 
ing forward ; and when plantations of forest trees are about 
to be made, he will have it in his power to add infinitely to. 
their beauty, by forming an underwood- ' of ^o%,Por- 
tugal Laurely Common Laurel, and Arbutus. These ' 
would prove ornamental in the highest degree, would be 
excellent shelter, an exceedingly good cover for game, 
and, after they arrived at a certain age and size, would pro- ' 
duce abundance of fruit or berries ; and^if it be ascertained 
that pheasants are fond of these fruits, (as I know most 
other birds are,) then they would produce food for them at 
a time when other food is scarce. I know that nurserymen • 
in general are too enlightened and liberaLminded men to- 
suppose that the practice I have recommended (even should 
it be adopted, which I fear it will not) would, in any way, 
hurt their trade. I am of opinion that the trade woulS be' 
much benefited, and the country much improved by it, be^ 
cause that every year an immensely greater number of ever- 
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greens would be planted: People soon tire of ordering ever- 
greens year aft^r year, when they find many of them die^ 
and many others remain sickly for years after planting. 
It is .not unnatural that they should persuade themselves 
that it is the soil or climate that does not suit them ; and 
then, of course, they cease to order more* I happened to 
be at a gentleman^s seat in the month of July, 1825. In 
the spring of that year they had planted 500 Portugal lau- 
rels, which had been got out of a sale nursery, andwhien I 
saw them in July, there did not appear to be 100 plants 
alive out of the whole, and not more than one-half of them 
were in good health-*-^the others could not attain, for several 
years, the size they had reached when they were planted. 

I do not intend to say any thing on the raising of ever- 
greens froip seed or cuttings, as that seems to be quite as 
well understood by otTiers as by me. I may be allowed, 
however, to mention, that the same practiee should be adopt- 
ed in planting out of the seed-bed or cutting-bed, as I 
have recommended when the plants are grown up; with 
this addition, that the roots of seedlings should be laid in 
puddle as soon as they are taken out of the ground, and 
then taken out of the puddle as they are planted. This 
will completely prevent the roots from getting dry during 
the time they are out of the ground ; but it. is also neces- 
sary to water them, for the watering keeps the ground in a 
moist state until the plants have got a sufficient hold of thie 
ground, to prevent them from suffering from dry weather, 
which may follow. This practice would b6 an additional 
expense to nurserymen in planting, as a man could not 
plant near so many in the same time, as he would do in the 
ordinary way ; but from what I have done myself, and what 
I have seen others do, I am satisfied that the superior suc- 
cess of the plantation af);^rwards will more than repay the 
additional expense that may be incurred for labour in plant- 
mg. 
It may not be out of place here to mention, that I consi- 
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der it generally usdless, and in most cases, as practised, huill*: 
£vl,to water in dry weatIier,diiriDg' summer, evergreens which 
have been planted ia spring. I am satisfied that in most 
oasea more. injury is done by watering in dry weather than^ 
by leaving the plants to their fate ; besides, all the labour' 
ia saved, and sometimes the plants also. It<is a very com- 
mon practice, when plants are supposed to want water in 
dry weather in the summer, to give them a little in tfaef 
cnrening, from the rose of a watering-pot, so little, that it doer 
not penetrate into the ground an eighth part of an inch, and 
diis is repeated two, three, or four times a-week, as the' 
state of the plants may seem to require. By this practice, 
the ground on the surface, from the hot drying sun through- 
the day, gets hard and caked, which prevent? any plants 
fSrom thriving well ; besides, not. a drop of this watering* 
ever reaches the roots of the plant, and therefore I coti- 
sider it worse* than useless. When watering in such wea- 
ther ifr deemed necessary, let it be done effectually, ^6 as" 
to reach to the roots of the plant, and as soon as thcf 
water- has dried up on the surface, let the whole part, as {ki^ 
as die water has extended, be regularly stirred oYer.wifb 
the teeth of a rake. What I fear will not be beliered ig; 
that in most cases in which artificial watering is necessary 
in the summer, a wet day ought to be selected for perform- 
ing- it, both for the sake of expedition, and for the safeicy 
of the plants. It will, I know, seem a very foolish direc- 
tion, and lie will be called mad who says it is most bene*^ 
ficial to water plants while rain is falling abundantly $ never*^ 
thelessy I am willing to stake my reputation for a moderate 
share of common sense upon it : I speak not theoretically; 
but praoticayy. It has been my uniform practicci and I 
have for. years seen its ndvantages.* It is also necessary to 
observe, that we must not think ourselves at liberty to stop 
short of drenching the lowest roots because it rainb at th^ 
time. After such watering, if a little fresh earth cafi 
be laid'Over the surface, so much the better, but thig gtotfnd 
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abdut the plants must^ never be left without being stirrecl 
over as soon as it gets a little dry ; the practice is equally 
good, either in regard of old or of young evergreens. 

I consider it unnecessary to mention any other evergreens 
tbanthose I have already named, because they all require 
nearly similar treatment. Rhododendrons and Kalmias^ 
however, maybe Hfted with perfect safety in autumn^ winter^ 
or springs in wet weather, or in dry weather, for when they 
are in ground that they thrive well in, they may belift^ 
with balls of earthy so large as scarcely to admit of their 
roots being disturbed ; but at whatever time of the year they 
are planted, they, like others^ should be well soaked with 
water, as already recommended. 

There is but one reason why these evergreens are not more 
generally cultivated, namely, the expense, in the way they 
are usually managed. Many, I am convinced, would not ob- 
ject to the expense of the plants themselves^ but the diffi-> 
culty and expense^ in some situations, of procuring the soil 
which is represented as being essential to their well-beings 
prevents many from planting them to that extent which they 
would otherwise do. I shall, therefore, state here what will, 
in many cases, be found a cheap compost, and iii which t 
find Rhododendrons and Kalmiasj &c. thrive remarkably 
well, and, ituleed, nearly all American evergreen shrubs, 
which are generally supposed to require, or are generally 
recommended to be planted in peat earth. I say cheap, 
for when peat earth is difficult to be procured^ and cannot 
be had at all, excepting from a considerable distance, it 
becomes very expensive. In many places^ pit sand and 
vegetable mould, that is^ the earth produced from the de- 
eayed' leaves of trees, or other vegetable substances, ot eveii 
rotted hot-bed d^ng, or a mixture .of vegetable mould and 
rotted hot-bed dung, with sand, will ianswer equally well^ 
and can often be got in abundance, where peat earth is 
scarce and expensive. 

In good; fresfay hazelly loam, without any mixture what^ 
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ever. Rhododendrons^ Kdhnitu^ &c. wiU grow and 
perfectly. Indeed, if I may judge from the loil whiftb ad^ 
h^res to the roots of imported American plants df dfMt 
Jdndsy this is the kind of soil in which nmny of them are 
found naturally to grow at home. Muy of them ave ailail 
found in extremely thih strata of vegetable mould, oTer a 
subsoil of neatly pu^ sand. I n^ver saw such peat durlli, 
itf which^they are usually raised in this eountry, about the 
r^ts of imported Ametican plants. As I never hAve seen 
txky of the European species imported, I do not know what 
kind of soil they are found in ; but I know, from expe-» 
rience, that in a fresh, hazelly loam, some sorts wiH thrive 
admirably. Unfortunately, however, it is often as difficult 
to procure this kind of earth in Britain, and we haveofbn 
to carry it a. fitt « peit earth. 

' I, therefore, subjoin a statemoit of the proportions, hi 
which I recommend the substances I have spoken of to be 
iinixed, as a compost, in which to plant the delightful ever^ 
green$ of which I am treating, and which every person, 
fond of horticulture, or <* arboriculture,^ must desinf to see 
greatly extended throughout the ootintry. 
Take Peat earthy 

Pit sandy 

Vegetable mould, cft old hcft^hed dung r 
Let these three be mixed in eqilal- proportions, and by 
being frequently turned, let them be thordughly incorpo- 
rated. Where vegetable mould, or old hot-bed dung, can 
with difficulty be got in sufficient quantity, 
Tdce Ttiro parts of peat earth. 

One fart o{ pit' sand : 
Let these be well mixed,: as above directed ; ^but if the 
peat earth originally contain no sand, but is as putre as tilat 
commonly employed for' fuel, it should be mixed with Im 
equal quantity of sand. This hst compost, however, 
will require a longer time before it is fit for use ; it should, 
at least, be exposed for one winter, and during that time 
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fivquently tamod. Even where peat earth can be got iii 
any quantity, pit sand should be incorporated with it, to 
&rm a soil for these plants ; for, in such a nuxture, I have 
always found them to thrive greatly better than in pure 
peat earth. 

There is not a doubt, that where abundance of the pro- 
per compost has been prepared, it is well to obey the direc- 
tioBs usually given, and to form entirely of it the bordet or 
plat, by previously removing the original soil to the depth 
of one and a half or two feet. Where little compost is 
prepared, or its expense felt, even when reduced by the 
substitutes I have recommended, I would advise, that holes 
ot pits fae dug, aecommodated to the size of the plants to be 
pot into them $ that some of the compost should be th]k>wn 
into the bottom of the hole or pit ; and after the plant has 
been put into its situation, (the hole extending three or 
four inches in all directions beyond the roots of the plants) 
this hole should be filled up with the compost. In this 
way, one or two barrowfuls, according to the sise of the 
plants, will be sufiicient for each. Whether the plants are 
thus put into holes or pits prepared for each, or whether the 
whole border or clump is made of pepared compost, a top- 
dressing, $0 the depth of an inch or two, should be thrown 
upon the surface every second or third year, as the root&of 
aU these plants rise to the surface ; and without this^ will 
suffer from dry weather during the summer months. This 
observation, however, is chiefly applicable to plants in 
shrubberies or gai^ensy where the surface is kept clean by 
hoeing and raking ; when raised as underwood, in pktnta-i 
tions where the sur&ce is grassy, and where the leaves of 
'trees or other vegetable Qiatter are allowed to lie. and rot 
on the surface, a top-dressing is quite unnecessary. 

The soil recommended above for the formation of tW 
bwders, I should neoommend in preference to any. other fox 
top«drejusing ; but where pe^t eairth is not to be bad, or it 
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fstp^isive from its distance, I should suggest the foUoww 
ing composition, as very well ad^ed for top-dressing. 
Take One part vegetable mouldf old hot-bed dung, or 
old tan, or a mixture of all three ; 
One part pit sand. 
One part good garden earth : ^ 
Let these be thoroughly mixed together by frequent tum-f 
ing and exposure to the weather, till they assume the ap^ 
pearance of one uniform mass of light sandy earth* This 
will form an excellent substitute for the former compost in 
top-dressing ; and, indeed, I can assert from experience, 
that an abundant supply of such, completely incorporated 
. and. pulverized, will render us nearly independent of peat 
c^th, in cultivating these greatest ornaments of the garden 
qx of underwood. 

The beauty of those plants as evergreens, and the spleuf* 
dour of their flowers in May, June, and July, make it cer-? 
tain^ that the value of the; addition which a profusion of. 
them would give to every scene, must be appreciated b^ 
every body. I cannot, therefore, but believe, thatj if the 
treatment and soil which I have recommended, and in which . 
I can confidently assert they thrive admirably, be adopted, ' 
aJttempts would be more frequently made to fill the paiks. 
and forests of landed proprietors with them. They are 
perfectly hardy : I have never known them suffer from the . 
severity of our winters ; so that they are more hardy than 
tljie Portugal Laurel, jCommon Laurel, or Laurestine, 
which have been known to suffer in some situations. I at 
present allude to the Rhododendrons and Kalmias, and I 
may include Azalea and Rhodora, though not evergreens, 
a];^d many ptl^er Ehruhs, kpown jby the name of American 
plants* 

I have drawn out these observations far beyond the li- 
mits to which I at first thought they would have extend- 
,ed ; but I hjive had two objects before me, and I could nojt 
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acconpliBh them jn smaller space. I was anxious to con* 
vince gardeners, that the treatment of evergreens, at pre- 
sent generally recommended and practised, is injurious to 
them; and I was desirous of pointing out to proprietors of 
ornamental parks and ornamental plantations, that subjects 
which their taste must dictate as fit for such situations, may 
be obtained with much more certainty, and at much smaller 
expense, than is generally believed. 

The statements I have made are contrary to the opi- 
nions, and opposed to the prejudices, of many of my pro- 
fessional brethren, and I doubt not will therefore here- 
oeiVed by many with displeasure ; but if I have made use 
of one expression which is calculated to give offence, or to 
hurt the feelings of any in the profession, I have done it 
inadvertently, and I am sorry for it. To my younger 
brethren, in particular, I would urge the following advice : 
Believe nothing implicitly on my authority— exercise your 
own judgments — ^take every opportunity which you can 
possibly command, to put to the test of experiment the 
fitatements I have made, and abide by the decision of fiicts. 
If, after sufficient experience, I am found wrong, then reject 
as useless, or worse than useless, all which I have written. 
If the method I have recommended have a patient, care- 
ful, and candid trial, I entertain not the least fear that 
I shall be found wrong.. Be assured, that my confidence 
does not arise from theory ; my confidence arises from long 
continued extensive practice, and the almost invariable 
success with which I have been rewarded. That field in 
which I have been lately occupied is open to the public ; 
and I fear no attack from any critic who will suffer himself 
to be led, in the formation of his opinion, by the state of 
the evergreens in the Royal Botanic Garden at Edinburgh. 
I write ardently upon the subject, because I feel keenly 
upon it. I admire evergreenis^— I am anxious to see them 
4iffiised in crowds over the country ; and if the measures I' 
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hftVf adTocaled be followed^ I do pot dedpiiir of $^mg 9i)r 
vishefr ip a great measure realised* 

One word ii^ore, and I have done. There sever was a 
lime in which so much was supposed to be done fpr tite 
educatior of gardeners as at present ; there Qever was a 
time in which more was expected from them ; i»id there 
never was a time when their employers generally were so 
capable of judging of their proficiency : therefore, there 
never was a time in which more exertion was called for from 
a young man, who has any amj>ition to rise in his profes* 
sion. 

I honestly confess (bat I shall be proud if I find that 
«ny representations of mine shall have increased the cul^ 
tivation of evergreens ; and I am ambitious to have it be- 
lieved, that the whole of these observations have been die* 
tated, as in truth they have been, by a wish to benefit, not 
to criticise, any of my brethren. 
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A List of Hardt £v£ecrekns> a quantity of which 
should always be kept in Pots in the Nurseries, and 
fione of which should be ordered by Gardeners to be 
packed^ and sent to a distance^ unless they have been 
kept in Pots. ^ 



Arbutus andrachne 
^ hybrida 
^ Vnedo • 
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crtspa^ - 
^JL plena 
.fi. rubra 
Aristotelia Maqui 
fy^^^MCSba japonica 
Puxus bdUarica 
Cupressus lusitanica 
*».««■<»*>«».».«■> scmpervirens » 



thyoides 
Daphne cnewrum 
coUina 
.* gnidium « 
poiUica 
Erica arborea 
australis • 
tnediterranea 
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tmmmtmf^m 



strida - 



Ilex balearica 
Juniperug. Oxycedrus 

pkcenicia 
suecica 
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vtrgintana 
Laurus nobUis • 

stdicifolia 
undulata 
variegata 
^^[iigusirum lucidum. - 
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Oriental Strawberry tree. 

Hybrid do. 

Common do. 

curled-leaved da 
diiuble-flowered do. 
red- flowered do. 
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Shining-leaved Aristotelia. 

Blotch-leaved Aucu^ba. 

Minorca Box-tree. 

Cedar of Goa. 

Evergreen Cypress- 
horizontal Cypress, 
upright do. 

White Cedar. 

Trailing Daphne. 

Hairy do. 

Flax-leaved do. 
ontic do. 

Tree Heath. 

Spanish do. 

Mediterranean do. 

Straight-branched do. 

Minorca Holly. 

Brown-berried Juniper. 

Phoenician Cedar or Juniper. 

Swedish Juniper. 

Virginian Juniper or red Cedar. 

Common sweet Bay. 

. willow-leaved do. • 
. wave-leaved do. 
variegated do. 

Wax-tree Privet. 
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Magnolia grandiflara . •. 

' Mespilus Pyracanlha 

Phillyrea angustifoUa - 

- M latifoUa • 

Pkoiinia seimlata •• 
Finns canadensu 
•^•--.^ Cedrus 



wi^im0m^i0>0m 



nalipensis 



^., .,» fnarUtfha •• 

^ palutiris ' • 



jj fitf f>f f*" I" 



«i^«Wi«>»«»«* 



Prinos glaber 
Quercus coccifera ^ 
..^ gramuhtia 
Ilex - 
5u6er - 



MMikWV«l«MI>i< 



«J>>««rtl| >■»» !■» 
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12Aamit«j Alaternus 



{Laat^4eaVed Magnolia^ 
and liU the Varieties. 

jPyracantha^ or Evergreen 

\ Thorn. 
Narrow-leaved PhiUpea. s . 
Broad-leaved do* 

Privet-leaved do. 

Serrulate-leaved Photinia. 
Hemlock Spruce-fir. * 
Cedar of Lebanon. ♦ ^ - 

Ale'ppo db. 

•Maritime do. " 

Swamp d6. '^ 

Stone** do. ' ' 

JSvergreen Winter-Jerry. 
K'emiesT)ak-tree. * 

Holly-leaved Ever^em Oak. 
Evergreen^ or Holm Oak*tpq^' 
Cork-tree. " 
Common Alaternus; 



tfW<4MMWi«««^w<#v«««*M» ^m^^mm ^»#»^^^» 



*tf irfW^W^WrflP Wpi WkP pm *^*»**" 



W<*WWW#X Mll» < <i*<POrfW *^ 



^»^»<»^##|<»»^»>^>P<»» rfVirfV>«»>«l«ltfW«rftff>«» 



maculaius 



Tkuja orientatis - 

Ufcar EuropcBus jl, plena 

Fibumum strictum 
lucidum 



Jci. argenteis ^ 
.^j^^^fol. aureis 
balearicus 
hispanicus 
latifoliujt 



^^tfW^fflMWWtPl^tfWtfW 



i»»i#»^P^P^i ##i^ *>■ 



^^itfWtfMVvMWM^^IfWfMI 



Jm»f P > >»WpiW»»Wl<i* 



do. silver striped, 
do. gold-striped. 
^do. round saw-leaved, 
do. Spanish, 
do. broad.leaved^ 
do. spot-lkived. 



W<^«*MM0|WMMa^WWP * 



yucca gioriosa • 



- Hybrid Alaternus. 
Chi&ese 'Arbor-vitn; 
' Nee*s' do. 
Double flowering Whin. 
Upright Irish do. 

Upright Laurestine. 
Shilling do. 

J Handsome Yucca/ or 
( Adam's needle. 



» « » 



THE END. 
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